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Roman pride, fell upon fertile ground in the Peninsula.
When, after well nigh 200 years of gradual conquest,
the farthest point of Iheria was crowned by the Roman
eagle, and Caesar with a hand of iron imposed the lex
Romana on the wild Celtic tribes of Brigantium, already
the settled districts of the south and east were rejoicing in
the prosperity and security that Roman splendour and the
rule of law brought in their train. Ever ready for fighting,
so long as friends and neighbours were not separated, the
Celtiberian legionaries under the masterful military organi-
sation of Rome were not only for ever face to face in their
own land with the might of the metropolis, but were carried
to the uttermost ends of the Empire to fight its battles abroad.
From Rome, from Britain, from Gaul, from the Danube, such
of the few Spanish legionaries as came back to their native
valleys were full of pride for the glory of the Republic or the
Empire, whose eagles they had borne triumphant over subject
peoples, and whose law they had enforced in lands where no
law was ever known before. They had never been Spaniards,
for to them Spain meant nothing, and their own valleys or
villages everything; but they were Romans now, for the power
of the Imperial city, reaching, as they saw, to the ends of the
earth, was to them a real tangible glory of which they were
proud to claim their share.

And so for 400 years bound together by Roman bureau-
cracy Spain approached nearer to being a united nation
than ever she had been before; but whilst there was a
powerful link that bound all Spaniards to Rome, there was
but a slight bond which united them with each other. Trajan,
Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius ruled the world from the throne
of the Caesars, and they were Spaniards; Seneca, Lucan,
Martial and Quintillian, and a host of other writers who added
lustre to Imperial Rome, proved that the keen Celtiberian
wit grafted well on to the Latin culture of an earlier time.
All over Spain, says St. Augustine, rose the odwsa cantlo of
native children learning Latin, and the literary exquisites of
Rome itself, to their horror, found that Spanish provincialisms
and the " strange, thick " pronunciation of the Iberians were
corrupting the daily talk of the Roman citizens. But the
Spanish nation had no existence apart from the metropolis;